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Behind the White Citizens Council: 
Union-Haters Run the Show 











WASHINGTON, D.C.—Few events of recent years 
have set off as great an emotional reaction as the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court ruling outlawing racial seg- 
regation in the nation’s public schools. In the South, 
the angry reaction of many white citizens has pre- 
vented a sober and intelligent discussion of the issues. 
Instead of light on the subject, there has been only 
heat; the voices of reason have gone unheard in the 
clamor of the demagogues. 


Loudest of the voices shouting defiance of the 
law, the courts and the government are those belong- 
ing to spokesmen of the White Citizens Councils. Who 
are these self-proclaimed leaders of the South’s white 
population? What is their attitude on questions af- 
fecting the unions whose members’ support they are 
seeking to enlist? 

The answer, backed up by a growing body of evi- 
dence, is this: The White Citizens Councils are run by 
anti-union forces. Their leaders include many spon- 
sors of state “right-to-work” laws, which are actually 
union-busting laws. 

Here’s the proof: 

@ The various state groups of White Citizens Coun- 
cils recently established an overall organization known 
as the Federation for Constitutional Government. At- 
tending the first meeting at Memphis were delegates 
from 15 Southern or border states. 


@ The chairman of the FCG is John U. Barr of New 
Orleans, a self-styled industrialist who is actually a lo- 
cal manufacturer’s representative in that city. For sev- 
eral years Barr was the chief spokesman for the Na- 
tional Ass’n. of Manufacturers in the South. Now he is 
devoting his full time to che work of the new federation. 


@ The chief speaker at the Memphis meeting was 
Sen. James O. Eastland of Mississippi. He not only at- 
tacked the National Ass’n. for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, but bitterly denounced the AFL-CIO. The 
meeting was closed to the press and the public. 


@ One member of the executive council of the fed- 
eration, Joe Jenkins of Gainesville, is a member of the 
National “Right-to-Work” Committee headed by Fred 
H. Hartley, Jr., co-author of the Taft-Hartley Act. An- 
other member, Col. T. Walker Lewis of Memphis, is a 
prominent member of the local Chamber of Commerce 
and once closed down part of his wholesale supply com- 
pany because it was organized. 


A clear picture of the anti-union make-up of the 
White Citizens Councils is seen in the ten Louisiana 
members who are on the ruling body. Six of the mem- 
bers were actively engaged in the movement to enact 
the “right to work” law in 1954. A breakdown follows: 


T. M. Parker of Lockport, La.—A sugar cane mill op- 
eration and plantation owner. As chairman of the labor 
committee of the American Sugar Cane League he once 
boasted that the League took the lead in organizing “Right 


to Work Councils” in nearly all the parishes (counties) in 
the state. 

Malcolm Daugherty of Baton Rouge—President of the 
Louisiana Farm Bureau since 1935 and sponsor of “right 
to work” laws. 

John Garrett of Haynesville—Member of state legis- 
lature who led floor fight for “right to work” law. 

Leander H. Perez of New Orleans—Local district at- 
torney, reputed to be millionaire with oil, sulphur and 
fisheries’ interests. Appeared at the legislative hearings to 
urge passage of “right to work” law. 

Joe W. Pitts of Alexandria—Hardweare dealer, member 
of state legislature in 1946 when he introduced and led fight 
for “right to work” law which was vetoed by Gov. James 
Davis. Lobbied for law and urged its passage at hearings 
in 1954. 

W.M. Rainach of Houma—State representative closely 
connected with sugar cane and oil interests. Introduced 
the “right to work” bill in 1954 and pushed it through the 
legislature. 

Sam H. Jones of Lake Charles—Former governor and 
leading corporation attorney. Known to be anti-union. 

F. Edward Herbert of New Orleans—Member of Con- 
gress who voted for passage of Taft-Hartley. 

W. Scott Wilkinson of Shreveport—A 
lawyer. 

Walter J. Southern of New Orleans—An attorney. 


corporation 


In operation, these White Citizens Councils have 
frequently interfered with union campaigns. 

In Charleston, S. C., the United Rubber Workers had 
signed up 75 percent of the Negro and white workers in 
an organizing campaign at the Manhattan Raybestos 
plant when a local unit of the White Citizens Council 
disrupted the drive. 

James E. Hanna, president of the Mississippi Indus- 
trial Union Council, has charged that Sen. Eastland was 
directing a movement among local unions to disaffiliate 
from national and international unions as well as the 
national AFL-CIO. 

There have been numerous off the record state- 
ments to newspapermen by leaders of White Citizens 
Councils that they are planning to set up independent 
unions to challenge AFL-CIO unions in NLRB elections. 
Some union members have actually joined these coun- 
cils. The threat to an effective labor movement in the 
South is real. , 

These are the facts that were reported to the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council meeting last month by the fed- 
eration’s Civil Rights Committee. The report went on to 
term the White Citizens Councils “anti-union and anti- 
democratic” and noted the “close link between these 
organizations and the drive to weaken and destroy trade 
unions,” adding: 

“The pattern followed by this new Ku Klux Klan 
without hoods is ominous in its resemblance to the pat- 
tern of the growth of Nazism and other totalitarian 
movements which fed on hatred and defied constitu- 
tional democracy.” 

And these conclusions were concurred in by unan- 
imous vote of the AFL-CIO top leadership. 





Urge Nation-Wide Consumer Boycott 





Westinghouse Strike in 20th Week 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The International Union of Electrical Workers went into the 20th week of their record- 
breaking strike against Westinghouse with Federal mediators struggling to settle the strike which now is 


producing national repercussions. 
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The biggest stumbling block that still remains is the 
company’s insistence on a five-year contract despite the 
willingness of the IUE to go along on a three year contract 
if proper wage boosts can be worked out at the same time. 

Signs are beginning to crop up that the company is 
hurting. The decision of John R. Torquato, Pennsylvania 
State Labor Secretary, that 27,000 Westinghouse workers 
are entitled to unemployment compensation because they 
now face a “lockout” was a particularly strong blow. 

Company protests were added to in an unusual state- 
ment issued by the United States Chamber of Commerce 
declaring that Torquato’s action was a “dangerous” prec- 
edent.” The Chamber’s General Counsel implied that the 
action was taken because of Westinghouse’s rejection of 
Governor George M. Leader’s arbitration proposal. 

Another indication of Westinghouse’s difficulties is 
a report in Business Week magazine declaring: 


“Dealers and manufacturers are getting only a 
trickle of appliances and small capital goods from 
Westinghouse because ‘stocks are gone’”. As to heavy 
goods, the magazine declares that cancellations by in- 
dustrial customers have reached “serious proportions and 
this is increasing every day the strike continues.” 

Meanwhile, in Columbus, Ohio, the Columbus 
Federation of Labor and the Columbus Industrial 
Union Council have passed resolutions sent to AFL- 
CIO President George Meany asking the AFL-CIO 
to sponsor a nation-wide boycott against products of 
Westinghouse. The proposed boycott would cover 
Westinghouse’s full line of household products such 
as refrigerators, washers, irons, toasters and the like. 
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Heaps Sees 15,000-Member Growth in RWDSU by June 





Organizing Speeds Ahead 


As the date for the 1956 RWDSU General 
Council meeting approaches, the goal of a ten 
percent increase in membership, set by the Gen- 
eral Council nearly a year ago, is being ap- 
proached in many quarters of the International 
and exceeded in others. As a result, it is ex- 
pected the RWDSU will have grown by at least 
15,000 to a total membership of over 165,000 
when the Council meets next June, Organiza- 
tion Dir. Al Heaps said. 


Right now progress is being med? in various part 
of the country in organizing thousands of unorganized 
workers. Following is a summary of the various cam- 
paigns under way: 


@ The most extensive effort is being made in a 
tri-state area including Pennsyivania, Celaware and 
Maryland, were a drive whiten began at one mushroom 
canning plant has grown to include practically an en- 
tire industry and is encompassing other food process- 
ing workers as well. Six plants with 800 employees 
have been organized in Pennsylvania, and in a cam- 
paign only a few weeks old, one contract has already 
been concluded. The potential in this drive is several 
thousand new RWDSU members. 


A new contract with the Brandywine Mushroom 
Canning Co. in West Chester, Pa., was reported 
by Int’l Rep. Frank Meloni and Morris Malmignati, 
who are heading the overall campaign. Speedy nego- 
tiations after a smashing NLRB election win of 140 to 
7 resulted in average wage increases of 20 cents an 
hour (wage rates were 80 to 85 cents an hour), 3 paid 
holidays and a week’s vacation, neither of which the 
workers had before. A hospitalization, surgical and 
health benefit plan was also won. 


In the other plants: An election at J.B. Swayne was 
scheduled for April 10; negotiations will begin soon at 
the Kennett Square Canning Co., where the company 
has voluntarily recognized the union as the workers’ 
representative. Also last week an NLRB election was 
due on Thursday at Grocery Store Products, where 196 
of the 200 employees have signed up in the union. In 
nearby Coatsville, Pa., the drive was making steady 
headway among 100 Keystone Co. employees. In Wil- 
mington, Del., meanwhile, an organizing drive was 
making good progress at Hockessin Food Products. 


@ In ROME, N.Y., a drive in the retail stores of 
the city has brought into the union majorities in a 
number of establishments. The drive is being led by 
Int'l Rep. Anthony Gentile, with the considerable aid 
of the Mechanics Educational Society of America, the 





is successful. 


on Many Fronts 





THEY’LL ALL BE UNION STORES in Rome, N.Y., if organizing drive by RWDSU in that city 
Majorities have been organized in many of the retail establishments, and elec- 


tion petitions have been filed for four, including Torio furniture shop, left. 


union of Revere Copper Co. employees in Rome. Thus 
far petitions for elections have been filed in four 
stores, including J. A. Torio, a furniture store; Town- 
sends, a shoe store; H. B. Spear, and Stewart’s Dress 
Shop. 


Other stores under organization are Nelson's de- 
partment store, with about 55 employees, Triangle 
Shoes, the Union Store and Flemma’s Shoe Store. Al- 
together, Gentile said, the drive is being aimed at the 
organization of several hundred retail employees. 


@ IN NEW YORK CITY, in the midst of intensive 
organizational activity among unorganized department 
store employees and other workers, District 65 an- 
nounced the organization of the screen publicists at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. They join the publicists of 
several other large movie companies in the union’s 
Screen Local, including 20th Century-Fox, Universal, 
Columbia, Warner Brothers and United Artists. A 
labor board hearing to discuss an election was sched- 
uled for March 5, it was reported by General Org. Ben 
Berman. The M-G-M group was organized in a drive 


led by Screen Local Chairman Harry Hochfeld and 
Berman, with several others in the local. (For more 
details, see Page 6.) 


@ In CHICAGO, ILL., plans being developed for a 
widespread organizing campaign were stimulated by 
success in a quick drive in a cookie plant of some 50 
employees. About 35 of the Sarah Brown Cookie Co. 
employees have signed up, and a hearing to set con- 
ditions of an NLRB election is scheduled soon. Chicago 
Joint Board Pres. Henry Anderson also reported good 
progress at the Melville Candy Co., employing about 
150, where a campaign has just begun and several 
cards have already been signed. (More details on 
Page 7.) 


@ IN SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, the employees of the 
Hugo Bosca Co., a leather goods shop, voted 41 to 18 
for RWDSU in an NLRB election last month. Some 
60 employees will be covered by the contract to be 
negotiated, Int’l Rep. Ed Rosenhahn said. The Bosca 
workers accomplished their plant’s organization in @ 
second attempt, after failing on the first try about 
two years ago. (More details on Page 7.) 
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TORONTO, Ont.—Thomas B. MacLachlan, 
vice-president and Canadian director of the 
RWDSU, passed away on Feb. 17 at the Toronto 
Western Hospital after undergoing major sur- 


gery. He was 55 years old, a leader with many 
years of service to the International and the 
labor movement of Canada. 


Tom MacLachlan was best known as an effective 
union leader who spoke softly but was possessed of 
strong determination. This combination of charac- 
teristics had won him the respect and affection of the 
membership who deeply mourn his loss. 


He leaves a family in cluding his wife Anne; a 
son, Dr. T.B. Mac Lachlan; a daughter, Luana, and a 
grandson, Thomas B. MacLachlan. He is also survived 
by his mother, Mrs. Margaret MacLachlan; brothers 
Peter and John, and sisters, Mrs. Christine Henry, 
Mrs. Margaret Feast and Miss Isobel MacLachlan. 


RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg who, with Sec.- 
Treas. Al Heaps attended the funeral, said of Tom 
MacLachlan: “This was a human being who was 
admired by the people he led as. well as other union 
leaders and the employers he dealt with across the 
bargaining table. Because he loved his work and 
made such a fine contribution to the trade union 
movement in North America, and because he still 
had much to give, we in RWDSU feel especially 
grieved at his loss.” 


Tom MacLachlan came to Canada from Glasgow, 
Scotland when he was four years old. After being 
schooled in the city of St. Catherine he went to work 
as a molder at the age of 12, and then became a rail- 
road worker. His career as an organizer began when 


THOMAS MacLACHLAN DIES 


Loss of Canadian Director 


he entered the textile industry, where he spent spare 
hours after work organizing the unorganized in the 
early years of industrial unionism. 


He married Anne McCance in 1923, and in 1928 
came to Toronto, where he continued to organize as 
a rank and filer. Recognition of his talents by CCL 
leaders resulted in his appointment to the staff of the 
Canadian Congress of Labor as a general organizer, 
and after some years of organizing among shipyard 
and utility workers and as a leader of the Toronto 
Labor Council, he founded the first retail clerks’ union 
in the CCL in 1939. From there he went on to lead in 
building RWDSU in Canada from about 1,000 members 
in 1947, when he became Canadian director, to more 
than 15,000 today. 


Others present at the funeral, which was held at 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, were 
Martin Kyne, president of New York Local 923, as 
well as leaders and members of all Ontario RWDSU 
locals. Among the other unionists paying last respects 
were representatives of the Packinghouse Workers, 
Steelworkers, CCL, Railway Employees, Textile Work- 
ers, Teamsters, and Ontario Federation of Labor, and 
the Ontario Labor Relations Board. 


A number of firms under contract with RWDSU 
were also represented, including Dominion Stores, 
National Grocers, Canada Bread, Industrial Foods, 
Leather Cartage, Foster Real Estate and Canada Life 
Insurance. 


The pall bearers were Ontario RWDSU leaders 
George Barlow, Jack Piper, Don Collins, Hugh Bucha- 
nan, Elmer Raycroft and RWDSU Sec.-Treas. Al 
Heaps. 








Thomas B. MacLachlan 
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AFL-CIO Sees Job Danger 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla. (PAI)—Concerned by 
the failure of the Administration to push vigor- 
ously for needed economic expansion during 
1956, the AFL-CIO Executive Committee has 
advanced a number of proposals that would 
“serve the advance of human welfare, as well 
as to sustain full employment.” 

In a statement analyzing 1956 economic expec- 
tations, the Council declared that while 1956 levels 
may be somewhat greater than in 1955 they may not 
be enough “to provide sufficient job opportunities for 
entrants into the labor force and those who may be 
displaced by improving technology.” 

Declaring that the President’s Budget Message 
to Congress is based on a leveling off of economic 
activity at the rate of the last three months of 1955, 
the Council declared that the President’s proposals 
for the most part “are merely general in language 
and half-hearted in conception.” 

The Council recommended a nine-point program 
to keep the economy going at full speed. This in- 
cluded: 

1. Substantial collective bargaining gains to 
provide wage and salary earners with an adequate 
share of the benefits of industrial progress. 

2. Tax revisions designed to make the federal 
tax structure fairer and to reduce the tax burden on 
low-and middle-income families. 

3. A comprehensive and practical program of 
federal government assistance to rehabilitate eco- 
nomically distressed communities. 

4. Extend the coverage of the federal legal 
minimum wage law to millions of low-wage workers 
who are not now protected. 

5. A pick-up in school construction through a 
program of federal aid to education. 

6. A start on a federal-state road-building pro- 
gram and a pick-up in hospital construction. 

7. A federal housing and urban redevelopment 
program whose goals would be the rehabilitation of 
urban centers and the construction of 2,000,000 new 
housing units a year. 

8. Further relaxation of the Administration’s 
“hard money” and tight-credit policies. 

9. A federal farm program to bolster the in- 
comes of family farmers and to encourage the con- 
sumption of agricultural products. 

In a separate statement the Council also pressed 
for tax relief for “the great masses of American tax- 
payers.” The statement pointed out that back in 
1954 the Administration “successfully maneuvered 
through the Congress” tax cut for the upper brackets 
even with an unbalanced budget, but that now it 
wants to balance the budget first before helping the 
small taxpayer. 


U.S. Checks on $1 Minimum 


WASHINGTON—The Labor Department has 
opened 14 new Wage-Hour Field Offices to aid em- 
ployers and employees in carrying out the $1 an 
hour minimum provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

The 14 offices are the first of some 25 such offices 
to be opened in the nation to check on the increased 
minimum wage, which went into effect March 1. 

The new offices are located in: Trenton, New 





FOR McKAY: These members of 
Machinists Union were the unofficial welcom- 
ing committee when Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay, whose auto agency has been 
struck since July 26, received an honorary 
degree from Oregon State College. 


PICKETS 





Jersey; Syracuse, New York; El Paso, Texas; Shreve- 
port, Louisiana; Fort Worth, Texas; San Antonio, 
Texas; Springfield, Massachusetts; Manchester, New 
Hampshire; Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania; Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; Knoxville, Tennessee; Madison, Wis- 
consin; Springfield, Illinois; and Memphis, Ten- 


nessee. 
* ” - 


Labor News Briefs 


HAPPY HOLIDAY 

SACRAMENTO, Calif—In California a state 
employee must now choose wisely the day he dies or 
he will be docked a day’s pay. 

The attorney general has ruled that if he dies on 
a holiday he is entitled to pay for that day. Or, that 
is, his estate gets the pay. Or, if he dies on sick leave 
he gets paid. But if he dies on a day on which he was 
scheduled to work, he gets docked. 

a s . 


REAL BUS DRIVER 


NEW YORK—Jackie Gleason is one of the na- 
tion’s more popular comedians. He plays the part of 
a New York bus driver in a TV skit. Recently, subbing 
for Edward R. Murrow on the Person to Person TV 
program, he received some advice from a real bus 
driver on how to make his role more real: 

“Just one thing—make sure that your union 
button shows at all times,” he was told. Gleason 
agreed. 

s s ~ 
BUILDING IN BUSINESS 

WASHINGTON—The new AFL-CIO building is 
already in business with the moving-in of three de- 
partments on March 1. Other units are expected to 
move on April 1. 

The three departments are Committee on Politi- 
cal Education, Education and the Library. All three 


- were formerly housed in the Cafritz building. 





Grim Picket Line Battle 


NEW YORK (PAI)—Almost 12,000 strik- 
ing members of Lodge 1987 of the Inter- 
national Ass’n of Machinists are fighting a 
grim picket line battle at four plants of the 
struck Republic Aviation Corp. on nearby 
Long Island. A court injunction has limited 
picketing at the plant gates. 


Strong charges of police brutality were made by 
union officials. IAM Vice-Pres. Frank Coonley of New 
York wired Governor Averell Harriman at Albany: 


“The police of Babylon and Suffolk County 
are guilty of wanton brutality against our people 
on the picket line. Fourteen members have been 
sent to the hospital. We request that law enforce- 
ment agencies be charged with the duty and 
responsibility of protecting our striking members 
from malicious attacks by black jacks, clubs, auto- 
mobiles and other weapons of the police. Several 
of our members have been arrested on trumped-up 
charges which have every appearance of an action 
designed to cripple the union and aid the em- 
ployer.” 


Newsreel shots of the picket line shown on na- 
tional television programs revealed scenes of police 
clubbing pickets and attempting to clear lanes for 
the handful of strikebreakers that trickled into the 
plants. 


Coonley said Republic officials in watch towers 
pointed out union officers as special targets for police 
brutality. Justin Ostro, president of the IAM lodge, 
was among those arrested on the first day of the 
week-long strike. 


The strike was called following weeks of un- 
successful negotiations for a wage increase and sup- 
plemental unemployment pay. Lodge 1987 had pro- 
posed a 10 percent wage increase and five cents an 
hour for a supplemental unemployment pay plan. 
The most the company would offer was a five cent 
settlement. 


‘Politics Case Appealed 


DETROIT—The Department of Justice has ap- 
pealed the decision of Judge A. Picard which dis- 
missed the indictment against the United Auto 
Workers on political expenditures. 


UAW Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey declared: “The 
UAW welcomes a test before the U. S. Supreme Court 
on the issue of democratic rights of working people to 
voice their political opinions and convictions through 
their union. 


“The Federal District Attorney’s decision to ap- 
peal the case decided favorably to the union in the 
district court is further evidence that the Republican 
high command has decided to continue to harass the 
UAW and try to deny to workers the right of free 
speech and other basic civil liberties. 


“However, we are confident that the Supreme 
Court will reaffirm its earlier decision on this issue 
in another case and that it will uphold Judge Frank 
A. Picard’s dismissal of the indictment against the 
UAW earlier this month.” 





Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
has been confronted with the demand 
that the Administration facilitate a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” between Amer- 
ican and Japanese textile manufacturers 
to hold down the latter’s textile exports 
. . . Also on the same note, in Canada 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union added its 15,000 member 
voice to protests against rising Japanese 
imports . . . Latest estimates by the 
Tanners’ Council of America show that 
production in the shoe industry is hold- 
ing at a record high level. January’s out- 
put was at a new peak and expected 
production this month will be the bess 
in history for any February ... Increased 
textile production, consumption and 
lower prices are the corrective measures 
suggested for the drop in total expen- 
diture for clothing in Europe. . . Pen- 
sick & Gordon, toy manufacturers in 
Los Angeles, have expanded and mod- 
ernized equipment to facilitate their 
taking 750 orders daily ... The current 
outlook for European imports by United 













States stores is excellent aft-~ a recora 
year in 1955. 


* . . 

Sears, Roebuck is building a 240,000 
sq. ft. store in the Lincoln Park shop- 
ping center, near Detroit...A& S will 
soon start construction on its third 
suburban unit on Long Island, a 180,000 
sq, ft. building in the Great South Bay 
Center in Babylon ... John Wanamaker 
has earmarked a multimillion dollar 
expenditure for completion of its down- 
town Philadelphia store modernization 
program and construction of two more 
area branches ... S. S. Kresge has 
leased space in a new shopping center 
being developed in Mahwah, N. J.... 
F. W. Woolworth opened its 20th self- 
service supermarket-type store in a sub- 
urb of Manchester, England... The Fair 
on Union Square in New York. aithough 
operating under new management, will 
continue to run on the same pattern of 
a@ variety of separately-owned depart- 
ments. 

” se - 

An appeal for help to the Agriculture 

Dept.’s Stored-Products Insect Labora- 


tory has been issued by dog food manu- 
facturers who want to hang a “no ad- 
mittance to insects” sign on the 400 
million lbs. of packaged dog food pro- 
duced in the U.S. each year... Revion 
plans a $250,000 TV prize show in addi- 
tion to its $64,000 quiz program, tenta- 
tively titled “The Most Beautiful Girl 


in the World,” to entrench its sales posi- 
tion in the lipstick-nail polish industry 
...In Florida, frozen orange juice con- 
centrators realizing the uncertainty of 
their raw fruit supply from orange grove 
owners, have started growing their own 
...A new system geared with automatic 
gate equipment is being tested as a pos- 
sible solution to the adequate parking 
space problem for customers by the 
National Tea Co., at its new Chicago 
supermarket. - 
* * a 

Woodward & Lothrop, department 
store in Washington says its secret to 
success has been expanded store hours 
which played a large part in the firm’s 
chalking up record sales and high net 
profits during 1955 . . . Gimbel’s, Phila- 


delphia, has established a returns con- 
trol department in an attempt to regu- 
late and reduce returns of merchandise 
by customers . . . Consumer credit will 
continue its advance but at a much 
slower rate according to a report from 
Mid-Atlantic Consumer Credit and Col- 
lection Conference . . . Sales of women’s 
apparel and accessory stores in 1955 
climbed to $4,208 million from $4,000 
million in 1954, the Census Bureau re- 
ports . . . Chain store and mail order 
companies experienced the usual post- 
holiday letdown in business during 
January ... Sales and earnings of 
National Shoes, the largest independent 
retail shoe chain in the country, reached 
a record high in the first half of its 
fiscal year ended Jan. 31... Borden 
Company last year reached a record 
sales of $810,126,624 . . . Canadian de- 
mand for apparel by 1960 will have 
reached a total of $1,290 millions in 
terms of 1954 purchasing power, a 30% 
increase on 1954 retail sales. 

Compiled by Rosemarie DaStiva. 
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AFL-CIO Backs Retail Minimum 


The most significant political goal of the 
RWDSU this year is to secure coverage 
under the federal minimtim wage law for 
retail workers. That all of labor regards 
this goal as a vital one is shown by the 
following article by a leading research 
expert of the AFL-CIO. 


By SEYMOUR BRANDWEIN 


the wage levels of the country as a whole. Aver- 
age hourly earnings in general merchandise 
stores, for example, were only $1.19 in Novem- 
ber 1955 compared to $1.93 in manufacturing. 
Theoretically, many of those not protected by 
the federal wage-hour law are protected by 
state minimum wage laws. Actually, however, 
only about half of the states require minimum 
wage rates. Only 17 states have set minimums 


Wage Coverage 


for workers in retail trade, and 12 of these limit 
the requirement to women workers alone. 


Even in the states which have such protection 
the minimum rate is woefully low. In Arizona, for 
example, where the minimum has been lifted 
above the level in a number of other states, it 
is only $26.40 for a 48-hour week, or 55 cents 
an hour. And this applies only to women work- 
ers and minors. 


Economist, Dept. of Research of AFL-CIO 


Tie new increase in the minimum wage to 
$1 is effective March 1. But millions of low-paid 
workers who most need the protection of such 
a minimum are still left out in the cold. 


More than 20 million workers are excluded 
from coverage of the federal wage-hour law. 
The law now protects only a little more than 
half of the nation’s wage and salary workers. 


Among the excluded are large groups in the 
retail field, hotels and other service industries, 
agriculture, laundries, canneries, small tele- 
phone exchanges, and in various transportation 
operations. 


The largest group left uncovered is almost 
six million retail workers. Many are excluded 
from the federal law’s protection because they 
are in small corner grocery or similar purely 
local intrastate operations, but one to two mil- 
lion are excluded by an exemption especially 
written into the law. 


Lacking the minimum-wage protection which 
the law furnishes other workers, the retail em- 
ployees are lagging further and further behind 





In a leading state such as Illinois, there is no 
minimum whatever for retail workers. Several 
years ago an effort was made to establish a 55- 
cent minimum for women in the retail field, 
but the effort proved unsuccessful and no min- 
imum has been adopted. 


Part of the difficulty of getting the federal 
minimum wage law extended to retail workers 
is that many people think of retail stores as 
small local businesses. In fact, a major part of 
all retail sales volume is accounted for by huge 
employers. The A&P Co., for example, operates 
well over 4,000 different supermarkets and has 
an annual sales volume of some $4 billion. The 
Woolworth variety store chain has more than 
2,000 stores, with nearly 100,000 workers. 








In the department store field, Sears, Roebuck 
has more than 700 stores, with well over 120,000 
workers in its retail and mail order operations. 
The J.C. Penney chain has more than 1,600 
stores and more than 60,000 workers. A store 
like Macy’s has several dozen outlets, with some 
25,000 workers. Is there any logic to refusing 
coverage under the federal minimum wage law 
to employers of these retail giants? 








Financial Report for 1955 


AFL-CIO 





RETAIL, WHOLESALE & DEPARTMENT STORE UNION, 











We have examined the books of account and supporting records of the 


International Union for the year ended December 31, 1955. Our audit in- 
cluded a test check of all transactions occuring during this period, verifica- 
tion of bank deposits and check disbursements with the appropriate bank 
statements, as well as by direct confirmation with the depositories, and a 
detailed examination of the asset and liability accounts. In our opinion these 
statements fairly represent the financial condition of the International 


Union as of December 31, 1955. 
Respectfully submitted, 


NORMAN DORFMAN 











. Certified Public Accountant. 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES AS OF DEC. 31, 1955 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 

CAMS TA TOA oc ccccccecs. $105,912.97 Taxes Payable ............. 4,174.42 

Beer rere e 2,423.00 Funds Payable ............- 1,267.71 

Loans Receivable .......... . 15,439.47 Misc. Exchanges ........... 453.24 

Org. AGVANCES ....cccccccce 7,856.61 

pe Pe rere ree rr : 3,793.90 

Furniture & Fixtures ...... 16,252.70 

WN BUD. is Bie wesGedees $150,778.65 Total Liabilities ............ $ 11,895.37 
Surplus (Net Worth) ....... $138,883.28 

STATEMENT OF INCOME & EXPENSES FOR YEAR 

INCOME EXPENSES 

| err Tee $1,104,115.15 Salaries & Expenses ....... $ 635,448.61 

CC Ee er ee 17,660.00 Area Operations .......... 53,616.41 

Miscellaneous ............. 351362 Papell TOMS nn. ccsccccce: 9,634.96 
GO oo sco tca bse tae «s 110,260.00 
Meetings & Conventions ... 43,243.57 
Office Expenses ......... oe 44,482.41 
DeprecinO «ove cccccvece oo 4,063.18 
Publications ...... ccccceeng SOeenae 
BUEN csv d0cdecseaes ween 4,400.00 
Accounting ...... cteees rT 1,100.00 
Death Benefits ..... eeseses 40,400.00 
Strike Expense .......... 5,636.41 
Staff Welfare Exp. ..... owe 13,314.27 
pe eee cece 2,084.11 
Education & Research .....«; 666.33 
Donations & Gifts ....... ee 4,121.29 
Miscellaneous Expenses .... 5,355.02 

MOORE TROOMNG once iscsce $1,123,288.77 Total Expenses ............ $1,061,698.96 

NET GAIN FOR YEAR 1955—$61,589.81. 
March 4, 1956 





Memo from 
Washington 


By KENNETH MEIKLEJOHN 


Pretty nearly everyone is in agreement that the investigation of 
lobbying and the use of campaign contributions to influence votes on 
controversial legislation, an investigation authorized by a Senate vote 
of 79 to 1, is long overdue. Very few people in or out of Congress, how- 
ever, expect the projected study by a bipartisan Select Committee of 
four Democrats and four Republicans, to be able to probe very deeply 
or to develop anything very useful or constructive before the presiden- 
tial election next fall. Instead, it may well become a vehicle for a 
new assault on the political activities of labor unions. 


Indeed, when he accepted appointment on the Select Committee, 
Senator Barry M. Goldwater (R., Ariz.), who was one of the McCarthy 
floor lieutenants during the Senate debate on censure of the Wisconsin 
senator a couple of years ago, made clear that he did so because: 


“Now, at last, the power exists to observe under the clear light of in- 
vestigation how the ADA, the Committee for an Effective Congress, the 
labor unions, as well as the NAM, the oil lobbies, and even the executive 
branch of the Federal Government have operated in the field of influence.” 


Another Republican member of the Select Committee is Senator 
William A. Purtell of Connecticut, an avowedly business-minded leg- 
islator, who is a former Chairman of the Connecticut Ass’n. of Manu- 
facturers. Still another of the Republican members is Senator Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire whose anti-labor record is as long as that 
of any man in the Senate. 


These men will make a determined effort to use the investigation 
to support a bill, 8. 3074, which Senators Goldwater and Carl T. Curtis 
(R., Neb.) have introduced, to tighten existing restrictions on labor 
union political activity by prohibiting unions from contributing “di- 
rectly or indirectly” to any political party or candidate or to any “com- 
mittee” that contributes “directly or indirectly” to a party or 
candidate. (See Page 11 for feature on Goldwater.) 


The present restrictions were enacted by the Congress ‘in 1947 
when it passed the Taft-Hartley Act over President Truman’s veto. 
They were designed to protect the Act’s sponsors, and those who voted 
for the Act, from political reprisals by organized labor. To a striking 
degree this objective was accomplished. The House of Representatives 
still has among its members 142 who voted to override President Tru- 
man’s veto of the Taft-Hartley Act. There are still in the Senate 44 
members (including 15 who were in the House in 1947) who voted to 
override President Truman’s veto of Taft-Hartley. 


This is why the forthcoming investigation by the eight-member 
Select Committee is likely to turn into an exploration of ways in which 
labor unions and liberal organizations endeavor to advance and pro- 
tect the public interest in the Halls of Congress, rather than of the 
influences and devices—including campaign contributions—by means 
of which special interests pursue their own ends in those Halls, often 
at the expense of the public interest. 


5 * 





New York & Northeast 





$7.50 Increase Heads 
Outlet Store Demands 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Negotiations for a new contract at the Outlet 
Store, Rhode Island’s biggest department store, with 700 employees, have 
been under way since Feb. 12, it was reported by New England Joint Board 
Pres. Joseph Honan. Two meetings with the firm have already been held, the 


latest on Feb. 22. 

Outlet Store Employees Local 442 has 
presented a comprehensive list of de- 
mands, Honan said. Heading the list is a 
demand for a minimum general wage in- 
crease of $7.50 a week and a minimum 
hiring rate of $1 an hour for new em- 
ployees, progressing to $1.25 an hour in 
@ year. 

Other demands include: 

@ Increase of 12 percent for commis- 
sion salespeople from present 5% to 
512%. 





"906" Mourns Morris Fogel 
Board Member 18 Years 


NEW YORK CITY—Members of Re- 
tail Cigar Employees Local 906 were sad- 
dened by the death last month of Morris 
Fogel at the age of 55. Employed by the 
United Cigar-Whelan chain for 35 years, 
Fogel was an executive board member 
of the local for 18 years. He was well 
known as an active participant in all the 
union’s organizing campaigns. 

Local 906 Business Manager Joseph 
McCarthy said, ‘““We in ‘$06’ deeply miss 
Morris Fogel for himself and for the fine 
contributions he made to our union.” 





@ Improvement in the vacation sched- 
ule, which now provides two weeks after 
1 year, three weeks after 5, and four weeks 
after 10 years. The union is seeking one 
extra day’s vacation for each year after 
the first year, with employees to be elig- 
ible for four weeks vacation after 7 years, 
instead of the present ten. 


@ Increase in company-paid Blue Cross 
hospitalizatian, to provide $16 per day 
instead of the present $14. 


@ A pension plan. 

@ Improvements in contract provi- 
sions covering night work and holiday 
work. 

The union’s present contract with the 
Outlet Store runs until March 17. Negotia- 
tors for Local 442 include Pres. Grace 
Barney, Sec. Helen Rose, Vice-Pres. 
Russell Walberg, Vice-Pres Madonna 
Walker, Mary Turner, Katherine Chris- 
topher, James Gillis, Edwin Tella, Wil- 
liam Reed, Wallace White, Raymond 
McNally, Delcie Barry, Yvette Moss and 
Elizabeth Kellum. They are being assisted 
by Honan, NEJB Sec.-Treas. Nat Kush- 
ner and Organization Director George 
Mooney. 





MGM Movie 








gaining agent of the workers and a peti- 
tion has been filed with the National 
Labor Relations Board for certification. 
At press time it was learned that a hear- 
ing was scheduled by the NLRB for 
March 5. 


The MGM publicists join others of 
the major movie houses as members of 
the Screen Local of District 65, Their 
work is to arrange publicity for new 
movies, and often the job consists of 
shepherding glamorous Hollwood stars 
around New York. 


Organization of the MGM employees 
was led by Local Chairman Harry Hoch- 
feld of 20th Century-Fox and Berman, 
together with several members of Dis- 
trict 65’s Screen Local. First contact with 
the MGM publicists was made about a 
year ago, and continued efforts by the 
screen publicists culminated in this im- 
portant victory. 

Berman said that organization of the 
MGM group is important because it “posi- 
tively establishes District 65 as the dom- 
inant union in this field’, since ‘65’ al- 
ready has contractual relations with 20th- 
Century Fox, Universal, Columbia Pic- 
tures, Warner Bros. and United Artists. 

Negotiations with the latter firms are 
beginning on contract expirations for 
1956, Berman said. 





Macy Workers Dig Deep for W’house Strike 


NEW YORK CITY—Members of Local 1-S, employees of R. H. Macy department store, have contributed 
$3,000 in cash plus a large quantity of food and clothing in the first of a series of collections for the Westing- 
house strikers. The second drive for funds is now in progress. 


Presenting the IUE with a check for 
the first $3,000 raised, Local 1-S Pres. 
Sam Kovenetsky told IUE’s District 4 
Pres. Milton Weihrauch: “This check is 
a token of our high esteem for the courage 
and perseverance of the 55,000 workers 
who have held firm in the face of all at- 
tempts at union-busting by the Westing- 
house company. Your fight is our fight, 
and we will do everything we can to help 
you win.” 

Praising the generosity with which 
Local 1-S responded to the call for help, 
Pres. Weihrauch said: “As usual, the 
members of Local 1-S have come 
through with flying colors. I know I 
speak for all of IUE and every striking 
worker when I say we thank you from 
the bottom of our hearts.” 

Sparkplugging the collections was a 
specially called meeting of Shop Stewards 
which heard appeals from Kovenetsky, 
who is also RWDSU executive vice presi- 
dent, and Paul Jennings, secretary treas- 
urer of IUE’s District 4. 

The steward body unanimously pledged 
to do its utmost in labor’s concerted ef- 
fort to assure the Westinghouse strikers 
that they would not be starved into sub- 
mission on the picketlines. They reacted 
vigorously to a suggestion that they make 
@ weekly collection within their depart- 
ments for the duration of the strike. 








$3,000 contribution to Westinghouse strikers was raised by Macy’s Dept. Store em- 








ployees, members of Local 1-S. Above, 1. to r., Sec.-Treas. Paul Jennings and Pres. 

Milton Weihrauch of District 4, IUE, accept check from RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. 

Sam Kovenetsky, who is also president of ‘1-S’. Below, Kovenetsky and other officers 
and members of local load truck with gifts of food, clothing. 





District 65 in New York 


NEW YORK CITY—The screen publicists of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, one 
of the largest motion picture companies in the industry, have joined Dis- 
trict 65 of the RWDSU, General Organizer Ben Berman reported. An over- 
whelming majority of the employees have signed application cards for 
membership and have taken out their union books. 

The company has been asked for recognition of District 65 as the bar- 


Publicists Join 











Robt. Hall Offer 
Nixed in Boston 


BOSTON, Mass. — Negotiations now 
under way with the Robert Hall clothing 
chain have produced a company offer 
which was turned down by union nego- 
tiators as inadequate, it was reported by 
RWDSU New England Joint Board Pres, 
Joseph Honan. The wage talks cover more 
than 100 employees in ten Robert Hall 
stores in New England. 

The firm offered a $2-per-week gen- 
eral increase, plus a five-day, 40-hour 
week during January, February, July 
and August, instead of the six-day, 
44-hour week now in effect throughout 
the year, Honan said. The NEJB is 
demanding the shorter week all year 
round, as well as wage increases aver- 
aging $5 a week and additional health 
and welfare benefits. 

Additional meetings with the firm are 
scheduled to be held shortly. Participate 
ing in the negotiations with Honan are 
NEJB Sec-Treas. Nat Kushner, Reps, 
Joseph Casey and Irving Rich, and Hugh 
Dolan and Henry Miller of the store. 


2 Other New England Pacts 
In other New England developments, 
Honan reported two important contract 
settlements in Lynn., Mass. The Lerner 
apparel chain store in that city agreed 
to a $2-per-week general increase, plus 
$1 supper money for night work. Since 
employees work one evening a week for 
two out of every three weeks, this amounts 
to an average boost of $2.66 per week, 
Negotiating for the union were Honan, 
Rep. Hugh McCaffrey, Ruth Broughton 
and Norma Mondugno. 
The other pact settled in Lynn was with 
Hunt’s Restaurant, where the 50 eme- 
ployees won a general increase of $3 per 
week on Feb. 13. Union negotiators were 
Honan, McCaffrey, Edward Wedge and 
Orches Bickford. 


Starting Rates Up 
At Buffalo Firm 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—A new one-year 
contract providing substantially increased 
starting rates and smaller increases in 
other rates was signed with the Electric 
City Box Co. by Jewelry Box Workers 
Local 141-A, it was reported by Int’l Rep. 
Tom Evans. The pact, which covers the 
calendar year of 1956, also provides two 
additional holidays, Washington’s Birth- 
day and the employee’s own birthday, for 
a total of eight holidays. 

The minimum starting rate at the 
plant which employs 50 to 125, depend- 

ing on the season, was raised from 83 
cents to $1 an hour. Other starting 
rates were boosted by 11 to 25 cents an 
hour, while top rates in various classi- 
fications were increased 2 to 4% cents 
an hour. 

Evans led the local’s bargaining come 
mittee, comprised of Pres. Bee Devine, 
Vice-Pres. Regina Jasinski, Rec. See. 
Marion Burke, Fin. Sec. Anna Aichingef 
and Sgt.-at-Arms Theresa Abel. 


U.S. Labor Dept. to Study 


Broader Jobless Insurance 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Depart: 
ment of Labor has announced that the 
Federal Advisory Council on Employ- 
ment Security will make a study of prob 
lems involved in extending unemploys 
ment insurance protection to all wage 
earners not now covered 

There are still about 12,500,000 Amer 
ican wage earners who are without un¢ 
employment insurance protection. Prin 
cipal groups not protected are about 4° 
600,000 employees of State and local gov 
ernments; 2,200,000 workers in domesti¢ 
service; 2 million employees of 
firms, especially retail stores, excluded 
by size-of-firm restrictions. 
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The Midwest 





Sarah Brown Bakery Organized in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Organization of a solid majority of the employees of Sarah Brown Cookie Co. was accomplished in a few weeks’ time, Joint 
Board Pres. Henry Anderson reported. The campaign promises to wind up quickly and serve as a stimulus for the planned joint organizing drive in 
this city by the Joint Board and Local 194. The campaign is expected to go into full swing shortly. 
Some 35 of the 50 Sarah Brown employees have signed up, and a peti- 





CELIA LYDIC, 





DOROTHY McDONALD 
Lead in Negotiations 





CHARLES HACKER 
Named to CIO Post 


7c Raise at Ind. Plant Cafeteria 


ANDERSON, Ind.—Nationwide Food Service employees, working in the 
plant cafeteria of the Guide Lamp Co., won a new contract providing wage 
increases of 7 cents an hour across the board, Int’l Rep. Joseph Romer re- 


ported. Negotiations were led by two 
Local 357 leaders, Celia Lydic and Dor- 
othy McDonald. 

The local, active in the Madison Coun- 
ty CIO Council, has just had one of its 
members elected as president of the 


Council. He is Leland Fisher, the first 
RWDSU member to be named head of 





the County organization. Another Local 
357 member, Charles Hacker, was re- 
cently elected to the post of financial 
secretary of the local for his 14th term. 
He was also named as an executive board 
member of the Madison County CIO 
Council. Hacker has been a member of 
RWDSU since 1942. 


tion has already been filed with the NLRB for an election. Active in the 
campaign are Regional Dir. Al Evanoff and Int’l Reps. Carl Sanzone, Manuel 
Galladora and Al Bregnard. They are being aided by Joe Coles, secretary- 


treasurer of Local 15. 


The most active rank and filer inside 
the Sarah Brown plant, Willie Redmond, 
has been discharged for union activity. 
The union is taking steps to secure his 
reinstatement. 

Meanwhile, Anderson said, a good 
response to the union has been coming 
from the employees of Melville Candy, 
where an organizing campaign has just 
begun. The plant employs about 150 
and is located in Melrose Park, a sub- 
urb of Chicago. A number of the em- 
ployees have already signed up, it was 
reported. 

Anderson said that, while plans for the 
joint organizing drive of the two RWDSU 
groups here have not completely jelled, 
beginning efforts are being made and he 
expects the big campaign to get under 
way shortly. 


Bond Stores Deadline 


Meanwhile, 250 Bond Clothing store 
members of the Joint Board, employed 
in eight stores in this city, have adopted 
a mid-March deadline for a contract of- 
fer by the company. The workers, meet- 
ing Feb. 24, decided to schedule an 
emergency session later this month to 
take a strike vote unless the company 
comes through with an offer. 

The union’s efforts to meet with man- 
agement have been stalled off for six 
months, Anderson said, since the re- 
sponsibility for handling the contract 
was turned over to top management in 
New York. He said the workers “are fed 
up with the stalling and intend to do 
something about it.” The contract was 
due to expire last September, but a pro- 





Correction 


The Record reported incorrectly in the 
last issue that the new contract of Local 
379 at the City Ice & Fuel Co. in Colum- 
bus, O., provides increases of 5 cents an 
hour for each of two years. The report 
should have said that the employees won 
wage increases of 7 cents an hour for 
1956 and 5 cents for 1957. 





Ohio NLRB Vote Won, 41-13 


SPRINGFIELD, O.—On the second time around the Hugo Bosca employees won their campaign to bring 
RWDSU into their plant. After falling short in a try two years ago, the workers in an NLRB election Feb. 20 
voted the union in by a decisive 41 to 13 out of 56 eligibles, Int’] Rep. Ed Rosenhahn reported. 


Said Rosenhahn, “This is a very happy 
group now.” 


The firm, which handles leather goods, 
actually employs 61 people who -will be 
covered by the union contract. A major 
aim of the workers is to correct a griev- 
ance of long standing which involves 
incentive pay practices. The current prac- 
tice frequently results in an unfair reduc- 
tion of the employees’ earnings. 

Other issues to be pressed in negotia- 
tions include wage rates and job security. 


Jet Plant Cafe Workers 
Win 8-50c Increases 


DETROIT, Mich.—A contract renewal 
at the Chrysler jet manufacturing plant 
cafeteria has brought members of Local 
1064 wage increases ranging from 8 to 50 
cents an hour, Business Mgr. Paul Dom- 
eny reported. The plant is located in 
nearby Warren, Mich. 


Hourly job rates were increased by 50 
cents for baker, 20 cents for general 
cafeteria help, and 15 cents for first and 
second cooks, cook’s helper, salad maker, 
Waitresses, potwashers, storeroom keep- 
ers and group leaders. Other improve- 
Ments are a raise from 5 to 7 cents an 
hour in the afternoon shift differential, 
and from 7 to 10 cents an hour for the 
Midnight shift. Also won was one ad- 
ditional paid holiday and triple time for 
Work done on a legal holiday. 


March 4, 1956 








A membership meeting to draw up 
formal demands for a contract was 
scheduled to be held last week, as The 
Record went to press. It was expected 
that at this meeting officers and neg- 
otiating committee members would be 
elected. 


In order to be certain that this second 
attempt to organize would not fail, the 
workers organized a large majority in the 
plant prior to the election. During the 
last organizing campaign the employer 
was able to convince the employees that 
he would voluntarily improve the —, 





‘Back on Job at Clark Candy 


tion unit system. Two years later he still 
had failed to keep this promise as well as 
others, Rosenhahn said, and the workers 
determined to organize. 


The current campaign was begun when 
District Director Ray Ross, of the United 
Auto Workers, whose headquarters are in 
this city, learned of the Bosca workers’ 
desire to organize and contacted RWDSU 
in Columbus. Rosenhahn said Ross had 
been of great help throughout the cam- 
paign, and is also arranging for the use 
of the Auto Workers’ union hall for Bosca 
employees’ meetings. 





i EE 


CHICAGO, Ill.—A union victory in the arbitration of a grievance at the 
Clark Candy Co. has established that there will be no discrimination against ac- 
tive union members in the plant, and especially not against stewards. An arbi- 
trator’s award, handed down last month in a case involving the discharge of 
two stewards and one other member, ordered the employees’ reinstatement. 


The three men—Chief Steward Willie Riddle, Steward David Jones and 
8.L. Pickard—were discharged Nov. 12 on a charge of misconduct in the plant. 
The union questioned the truth of the charge, but the company was adamant in 
its position and the dispute was brought before Superior Court Judge John V. 
McCormick, with the union represented by attorney Francis Heisler. 


After hearing the evidence presented by both sides, Judge McCormick ruled 
that the men should be reinstated with partial back pay, and the workers were 


back on their jobs on Feb. 20. 





vision calls for it to continue in effect 
until cancelled by either party. Retro- 
activity of wage gains to September is 
already established in the contract. 


30c in First Pact 
At Kentucky Shop 


ASHLAND, Ky.—A package of wage 
and other gains that adds up to an in- 
crease of 30 cents an hour was won Feb. 
10 by the employees of Canteen Service 
Co. in this city, it was reported by Int'l 
Rep. Edgar Johnson. The Canteen Serv- 
ice workers were organized recently by 
RWDSU Local 21, and this is their first 
union contract. 

The agreement, which runs for one 
year, provides an average increase of 
$10 per week in take home pay, as well 
as fringe benefits worth at least $2 a 
week more. 


Other benefits include six paid holi- 
days; triple time for Sunday and holi- 
day work, time and one-half for oth- 
er overtime work; vacations of one 
week after 6 months, two weeks after 
a year and three weeks after 15 years; 
base pay of $60 per week plus commis- 
sions of 1 to 3% for route servicemen; 
seniority rights, grievance procedure, 
union shop and dues checkoff, 


The company agreed to pay half the 
premium cost of $3,000 group life insur- 
ance policies, as well as Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield coverage for employees and 
their dependents. Uniforms are also to 
be provided by the firm and laundered 
or dry cleaned at a cost of 75 cents per 
week for the employee. 

Serving on the union negotiating com- 
mittee were Unit Chairman David Clay, 
Clyde M. Newman, Bobby R. Kelley and 
Bill McComas, aided by Johnson. 


10-35¢ Hikes in Chi 


At Luminous Firm 


OTTAWA, Ill.—Substantial wage in- 
creases and a number of other gains 
were featured in a settlement between 
Local 970 and the Luminous Processing 
Co. last month, Chicago Joint Board 
Pres. Henry Anderson reported. Ander- 
son led the negotiating committee in the 
talks 








The 35 employees all enthusiastically 
approved the settlement at a meeting 
Feb. 23. The contract, which is to run 
for a year, provides wage boosts of 10 
cents an hour for time workers, retro- 
active to Jan. 1, and increases of 35 cents 
an hour in guaranteed rates for piece 
workers. There were improvements in the 
piece rate schedule, as well as call-in 
pay for these workers based on average 
earnings instead of base rates. Also won 
were additional increases based on the 
correction of several inequities. 


Fer the first time the employees will 
enjoy maternity and sick leave with 
their seniority intact for as long as a 
year, and plantwide seniority will pre- 
vail on recall as well as lay-off. Pre- 
viously, the plantwide seniority rule 
applied only on lay-offs, and on re- 
calls applied on a department basis. 

Other improvements include increased 
coverage for hospitalization and other 
health and welfare benefit=: tir-- °-74 
a half for Saturday work; three days ot 
with pay in case of death im tie... 
diate family; two hours off with pay to 
vote in national! elections, and an extra 
day’s pay or a day off if a regular paid 
holiday falls during an employee’s vaca- 
tion. ; 

The negotiating committee included, 
besides Anderson, Local 970 Pres. Shir- 
ley Ludwig, Viola Chase and Lavonne 
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The South 


First Contract Near for 125 at Pretlow; 
Other Va. Peanut Plants in Wage Talks 


‘ SUFFOLK, Va.—The newly organized workers at the Pretlow Peanut Co., in nearby Franklin, Va., are pre- 
pared to accept an offer for a first RWDSU contract, but are insisting that there will be no settlement until the 
¢ompany reinstates six employees fired for their activities during the organizing campaign, Int’l Rep. Henry 


ton reported, 


The agreement is similar to that won 
early last month by Local 26 members 
@t Parker Peanut in this city, Hamilton 
gaid, with wage increases of 19 cents an 
hour for women employees, who are in 

e majority, and 12 cents for men. The 

employs about 125. 

The wage boosts reflect the $1 an 
hour federal wage minimum—fought 
for and won by the RWDSU and other 
unions—that became effective March 1. 
Rates with the new increases will be 
$1 for the women and $1.04 for the 
men. The increases are in addition to 
a 6-cent boost handed out by the 
company during the organizing cam- 
paign in an attempt to stop the union. 


Employees Face Decision 

The Pretlow workers face a serious de- 
cision as a result of the plant work 
schedule, which has been in shifts of 
just four hours a day for the women 
employees. They have agreed, after 
lengthy discussions at several meetings, 
to vote by secret ballot whether or not 
they want to keep the four-hour sched- 
ule or change to a regular eight-hour 
day. Hamilton said the jobs of a number 
of the employees are affected. 

Other conditions included in the con- 
tract offer are seniority provisions and 
grievance machinery like that in all Lo- 
cal 26 contracts. 


The Pretlow workers voted overwhelm- 
ingly for Local 26 in an NLRB election 
last December after a quick organizing 
campaign in which 95% of the employees 
signed up. The drive was led by Int'l 
Rep. Hamilton and Local 26 Vice-Pres. 
Al Bailey, aided by Pres. Leroy Harris. 

The negotiations are being led by Har- 
ris, Hamilton and Bailey, with a com- 
mittee composed of Martha Vinson, Bet- 
ty Whitehead, Ruben Parks, Nettie Har- 
ris, Helen Powell, Bertha Davis and Levy 
Lane. 

In other contract situations in the lo- 
cal, the Suffolk Peanut Co. has made an 
offer similar to the Parker settlement 
pattern, and the workers were acting on 
the offer last week, as The Record went 
to press. 

The Lummis Peanut workers are to 
open their contract talks soon, while the 
employees of the big Planter’s shop were 
meeting last week to draw up contract 
demands. Harris said the Planter’s work- 
ers are determined to exceed the Parker 
pattern in order to maintain the differ- 
ence between their wages and those in 
the other plants. 








WHAT THEY SAY about sail- 
ors must be true. There may 
be a girl in every port for some 
sailors, but Geoffrey Maginot 
of the National Maritime 
Union has the photos to prove 
he knows Beauty. Queens. He 
is pictured with Evelyn An- 
drade, “Miss West Indies” 
of 1955. 
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INCOME TAX TIME in Alabama finds Carolyn Trammell of RWDSU Re- 

gional Office in Birmingham assisting members with their returns. More 

than 1,000 forms are filled out in Birmingham office each year for local 
RWDSUers, who welcome union's assistance. 





12%c General Raise in Miss. 
At Buckeye Cotton Oil Plant 


GREENWOOD, Miss.—A new contract with Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. 
covering its 60 employees here was concluded on Feb. 13, Regional Dir. 
Harry Bush reported. The agreement reflects the impact of the new federal 


minimum wage of $1 an hour, with part 
of the increase won going into effect 
March 1, effective date of the amended 
minimum wage law. 

The new agreement provides for a 





Prospects Bright For La. 
"Wreck" Law Repeal 


BATON ROUGE, La.—Prospects for re- 
peal of the Louisiana “right to work” law, 
passed in 1954, are looking brighter fol- 
lowing the recent state elections. 

Among those who have already met 
defeat was Rep. Albert Koury, who de- 
vised the strategy and led the campaign 
for the anti-labor measure. He lost .-to 
Anthony Besich, Jr., a young New- Or- 
leans lawyer. 

Rep. Guy Sockrider who led the fight 
against the “right to work” bill won re- 
election by an overwhelming majority. 
Gov.-elect Earl Long has promised labor 
that he will not veto any measures which 
repeal the “wreck” law. 





124% cent general wage increase, 5 cents 
of it effective on Feb. 17, the expiration 
date of the old agreement, and the 
other 712 cents effective on March 1. 
These increases raise the base for com- 
mon labor from 88% cents to $1.01 an 
hour, with other minimums ranging up 
to $1.68 an hour. 

In addition to the wage increase, 
the new agreement provides for three 
days funeral pay and two weeks vaca- 
tion after 3 years instead of 5. The 
classification of Preparation Room 
Operators received an additional 5 
cents increase, raising their rate to 
$1.26 an hour. 

Local 129B Pres. Will Redman led the 
local’s negotiating committee, which also 
included Clifton Waters, David Williams, 
Walter Reed, Isaac Wynn and Alfred 
Bishop. The committee met with the 
plant superintendent several times and 
the final meeting held on Feb. 13 in- 
cluded Regional Dir. Bush and the com- 
pany’s Division Supt., W. G. Quinn. 





McMillen Feed Mill 
Settles for 9c 
In Memphis, Tenn. 














MEMPHIS, Tenn. — The third 
major feed mill settlement in this 
city was reached this month with 
conclusion of negotiations on a wage 
reopener in Local 19’s contract with 
McMillen Feed Mills, Regional Dir. 
Harry Bush reported. The firm’s 40 
employees won a general increase of 
nine cents an hour. 

The increase was split up, with five 
cents going into effect on the contract’s 
anniversary date of Jan. 30, and the 
other four cents added to pay envelopes 
on March 1. Bush noted that the in- 
creases raise the minimum rate at Mc- 
Millen to $1.21 an hour for general labor 
up to $1.88 for mechanics. The average 
hourly rate in the plant is raised from 
$1.22 to $1.31. 

This settlement follows the Allied 
Mills settlement of last July, which was 
an 8 cent increase and the new agree- 
ment at Nutrena Mills, which gained 
an average of 84% cent per hour. 

The fourth organized feed mill here in 
Memphis is Quaker Oats, and negotia- 
tions are now proceeding in conjunction 
with the Quaker Council, which repre- 
sents five other Quaker plants in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

The McMillen negotiating committee 
was headed up by Bush and included 
Local 19 Organizer Lee Lashley, Chief 
Steward Roy Catching, and Shelton 
Jackson, Walter Coeffer, Maurice Burton, 
Henry Monger and Troy Avery. 





7c, Retirement Plan 
At Houston Grain Co. 


HOUSTON, Tex.—The 90 employees of 
Continental Grain Co. won a 7c-per-hour 
wage increase in negotiations concluded 
Feb. 23, it was reported by R.H. Smith, 
president of RWDSU Local 75. The un- 
ion also agreed to a company-paid re- 
tirement and severance program which 
Smith termed “a step forward.” 

The retirement plan is open to any 
employee under 65 who has had ten 
years service with the company. Ben- 
efits are payable at 65 to employees 
with 20 or more years of service at the 
rate of $1 per month for each year of 
service. 

The severance aspect of the plan pro- 
vides similar benefits for employees who 
are discharged or quit, and for benefici- 
aries of those who die. In such cases, the 
benefit is $1 per month for each year 
of service, payable for a period of 60 
months. 





The Worm Turns—To Union 


KEY WEST, Fla.—Three partners in 
a fishing-boat firm wrote last month to 
AFL-CIO leaders in Washington asking 
how they could obtain a union label. “We 
are producing fishing worms almost on 
an assembly line basis,” said the three 
unionists. “More and more union men are 
coming to Florida for their vacations. 
How can we put union labels on worms?” 





Baltimore Transit Strike Solid in 4th Week 


BALTIMORE—The strike of some 2,000 AFL-CIO, Motor Coach Emovloyees moves into its fourth week 
in Baltimore with the walkout even more solid than the day it started. The first new company offer to end 
the walk-out was rejected by a vote of 1,952 to 24. The membership had voted to strike by 1,844 to 111 against. 


The Baltimore Transit Co. had pro- 
posed a 13 cent increase over a period 
of three years with one extra holiday and 
several other benefits. The union has 
been asking for a 20 cent pay hike. 


Meanwhile, in Annapolis Gov. Theodore 
R. McKeldin has .called for state seizure 
of the transit system. The state legisla- 
ture is holding a grand inquest to obtain 
all the facts. 


“We cannot escape the conclusion that 
there is no justification for work stop- 
pages or lockout—when they are against 
the public interest,” declared McKeldin. 


The union, in answer, has pointed out 
that the management of the transit com- 
pany, National City Lines, has: forced its 
workers out on strike in town after town 





in recent years. Here’s the record for the 
last three years: 


Terre Haute, Ind.: The citizens of the 
city and state joined hands with the em- 
ployes of the company to throw the Na- 
tional City Lines ownership and admin- 
istration entirely out of the city and state. 
The company had demanded a cut in 
wages and fringe benefits which would 
have cost the employes 32 cents per hour, 
and this in these times of monetary in- 
flation. The city and state administrations 
called upon the ‘Law of Public Domain’, 
bought the necessary property and threw 
the National City Lines out, refusing to 
buy a single bus from the N.C.L. 


Los Angeles, Cal., went through the 


same experience. A strike here lasted 35 
days, with disastrous results to private 
business, the citizens and the transit em- 
ployes. 

Oakiand, Cal., had a strike of 71 days 
where the citizens and city administration 
finally demanded that the National City 
Lines either settle with an honorable 
agreement or get out of the city. They 
settled with a satisfactory contract. 


St. Louis, Mo. where the King-Thomp- 
son act was invoked to break the strike. 

Peoria, Ill., out for approximately 80 
days, but the union coming back strong. 

Cedar Rapids, where everything that 
could be done to break the union was 
tried. 
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Year by year it’s costing the working man 
more and more to go to and from work on pub- 
lic transportation until today it takes a good 
chunk of his weekly pay. In some sections of 
the country this chunk reaches $2 a week or 
more. 


At the same time, the workers in the intra- 
city transportation industry are having their 
troubles fighting for better living standards. 
Probably in no other industry in recent years 
have they been forced to strike so frequently in 
suport of their demands, In recent months ma- 
jor strikes have taken place in such localities as 
Los Angeles, New York, Washington, Baltimore, 
Terre Haute, Ind., Little Rock, Ark. And these 
are just a few of the areas where strikes have 
occurred. 


The sum total of the local transportation 
problems in America’s cities have not only been 
of concern to the riders, city officials and traffic 
engineers but to the two major unions in the 
industry, also. Both the Amalgamated Motor 
Coach Employes and the Transport Workers 
Union are giving it added study. 


Recently, in New York City, for example, the 
two unions met with private bus company and 
government officials and traffic and transit ex- 
perts at New York University. During a two-day 
conference they examined the entire traffic and 
transportation problem. 


Here are some of the general statistics 
which they faced: 


@ Fares all over America have been rising and 
with the rise has come a steady loss of 
riders. 


@ In 1946 the national average of fares was 7c. 
By 1950 it was 10c and in 1954 it has reached 
14.3c. Today, it is probably in the neighbor- 
hood of 16c. 


@ Between 1950 and 1954, when fares rose 
sharply, transit passengers declined just as 
sharply—from 13.8 billion passengers in 1950 
to 9.8 billion for 1954. 


@ Not only did fares drop but service was re- 
duced by transit management, too. Between 
1950 and 1954 national averages show that 
service dropped 15 per cent in vehicle miles. 
During the same four years there was also 
a job loss in the industry of 29,000 workers. 
For every 100 jobs in the industry in 1950 
there were only 88 by 1954. 


Yet with all these economies and increases 
in fares, transportation systems gained little in 
gross revenues. In 1950, for example, when fares 
averaged 10c some $1.3 billion was taken irr from 
Passengers. By 1954, when the fares had been 
jumped to 14.3c, only $1.4 billion was taken in. 
It was a gain, of course, but little compared to 
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the great drop in riders, service, employees— 
and increased expense of operation. 


In New York City, Theodore W. Kheel, the 
impartial chairman of the transit industry, re- 
cently reported: 


“Subway experience since 1948 clearly dem- 
onstrates that as the fare goes up, the riding 
comes down, We have previously shown that 
with the decrease in mass transit riding comes 
a parallel increase in the use of personal trans- 
portation. This results in accenting the already 
chaotic traffic conditions of our city streets and 
in turn produces a further decline in mass 
transit riding.” 


He offered ample supporting statistics. Sub- 
way fares were raised from 5 to 10c in 1948 and 
again raised to 15c in 1953. During this period 
subway riding dropped from 2 billion to 1.3 bil- 
lion. He expects fare to be raised to 20c in the 
near future and anticipates that subway riding 
will drop to 1.1 billion passengers by 1959. 


Kheel reports that each time the fare is 


of Riding 


to Work 








raised the subway received additional income for 
a short period. Then the number of riders drops 
again and the vicious circle is repeated. 


What would have happened if fares had re- 
mained level and service had expanded to meet 
growing needs can, of course, only be surmised. 
However, there are some interesting local situa- 
tions where this took place. 


In Richmond, Va., for example, the local 
transportation company has an economy run in 
the downtown area where the fare is only 5c. 
This run, the management reports, is the most 
profitable one it has. 


In New Orleans fares remain at the same 
level as 1922—7c. The transit situation there is 
complicated by the fact that its employees are 
non-union and its wage scale lower than among 
organized workers. Yet, a study of the New Or- 
leans situation is worthy of note. 


In the January issue o* ’ 
Transportation, New York City Consulting En- 
gineer Edward A. Roberts reports that with fares 
kept at 7c there are only a ie. 4 
in 1922 and no reduction in service. New Ur.cuiis 
lost 8 percent of its passengers in contrast to 
the national average of 29 percent. 


Therefore, the traffic engineer assumes that 
8 percent of the passengers were lost nationally 
because of the lure of automobiles, watching 
TV and so on, and some 21 percent quit riding 
because of fare increases. 


“Herein is a strong implication,” he says, 
“that were it not for loss of passengers resulting 
from fare increases, transit patronage nation- 
ally would now be almost stabilized. The fact is 
that transit patronage in New Orleans practi- 
cally leveled off three years ago.” 


Both A. L. Spradling, president of the Amal- 
gamated Motor Coach Employees and vice presi- 
dent of AFL-CIO, and Michael Quill, president 
of the Transport Workers Union, have expressed 
deep concern for the problem and are seeking 
to provide some answers. 


“Perhaps too many of our management 
people are thinking negatively and in jagged, 
jigsaw patterns—following outmoded and time- 
worn practices,” Spradling said recently. “Tran- 
sit is indispensable and the very life of the met- 
ropolis depends on it.” 


Last June Quill declared that “big business 
and real estate interests are the chief bene- 
factors of our mass transportation system. It is 
our belief that these same big business interests 
should be asked to get off the backs of the 
people and help to subsidize our subway and bus 
systems and in this manner, block a 20c, and 
at a later date, a 25c fare, which is inevitable 
for the people of this city.” 
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the editor: 





Asks Social Security Act 
For Invalid Dependents 


To The Editor: 

In a recent issue of The Record it was 
stated that the AFL-CIO favors the pas- 
sage of improving amendments to the 
social security law “which would pro- 
vide disability payments for totally and 
permanently disabled persons over 50, 
lower the women’s retirement age to 62, 
and provide certain disability payments 
for children.” 

Permit me to state that these suggested 
improvements in the social security law 
would not help me in my case. 

I am a single man and sole support 
of a single sister who is sightless in 
one eye with poor vision in the other, 
and therefore incapable of self support. 

If an amendment could be enacted to 
the social security law granting financial 
aid for an invalid dependent, as my sis- 
ter, it would greatly benefit both of us 
after conditions warrant my retirement 
at a later date. 

Louis Rosenberg, 
Brooklyn, New York 


+ 





Disagrees With Margolius 
On ‘Discount’ Article 


To the Editor: 

I am moved to disagree with some of 
the conclusions in the column’in a recent 
issue of The Record by Sidney Margolius, 
discussing discount store operations. 

He makes it appear that the villain of 
the high price situation is the retailer 
with his high mark up mentality. He does 
not differentiate between the giant re- 
tailer, ie. the department store chains, 
and (to borrow a phrase) the family-size 
retailer. 

In even the largest of operations, the 
rate of profit is relatively low. Wool- 
worth’s, Macys, etc., rarely hit a 4% net 
on sales. Can they sell for less? The 
smaller operator, the neighborhood store, 
hasn’t any great potential volume to be- 
gin with, and must necessarily depend on 
what appears to be a high mark up to 
survive. Maybe he should be on his way 
to extinction, but then Margolius would 
be favoring the liquidation of a large 
segment of our economy—a great part of 
the so-called middle class. 


The principle of low prices is not at all 
times a good one. Are discount houses 
operated with union labor? Don’t they 
rationalize the selling situation to the 
extent that they practically dispense with 
labor altogether? Certainly “efficient 
retailing methods” in this case work to 
our detriment. 


When GE cuts its wholesale prices, it 
may up actual profits by capturing a 
greater share of the market. There is no 
public spirit involved—just such a con- 
sideration. Now, I do not know GE’s 
percentage of profits on sales last year, 
but I do know that GM netted $100 mil- 


lion on a gross business of $1 billion—a 
neat 10% return. Certainly there was 
room for price reduction here by cutting 
profits. Prices were cut—by the retailer. 

Auto selling is largely a discount opera- 
tion—and in spite of tremendous volume, 
the auto business on the retail level is a 
dismal one these days. The margin of 
profit is so low that even huge volume is 
not compensatory. 

I think the reasons for high prices and 
so called underconsumption are these: 

1. Exorbitant profits on the manufac- 
turing level. 

2. Built in irrational and uneconomic 
systems of distribution before retailing. 

3. Even at discount prices many Amer- 
icans haven’t the purchasing power to 
procur what they need and want. Does 
Margolius seriously believe that so many 
more people will buy toasters at $18 than 
$20? 

I think the last proposition is the heart 
of the matter—the answer is not dis- 
counts but a proper distribution of the 
wealth of this country to all its people so 
they may fulfill their wants at a price 
fair to all segments of the economy. 

Abel Hurwitz 
New York, N. Y¥. 


Urges New Yorkers Aid 
Taxi Organizing Drive 


To The Editor: 

Many New York union members are 
unaware of a tremendous organizational 
drive going on at this moment in our city 
among the 25,000 taxi drivers. For the 
first time in history, they are making 
tremendous gains and have the authori- 
zation of a majority of drivers to repre- 
sent them. We can help this drive by 
asking a cab driver whether he has join- 
ed the union before we drive with him. 
If the drivers see that they have the 
support of New York trade unionists, it 
will spur their organizational drive to 
new heights. 

Judy Roth, 
New York, N.Y. 





Oldtimer Values Union, 
Offers Help in Houston 


To The Editor: 

Thanks for sending me The Record. 
I worked 24 years in Detroit for C.H. 
Smith Co. and later the National Food 
Products Co. I helped get contract and 
union representation while C.H. Smith 
owned the plant, from slave days and 
cheap wages. I went through all of it. I 
retired in August this year. 

As the Union has done so much for 
me, if you will send me the name of your 
representative here in Houston, I will get 
in touch with him. If I can be of any 
assistance in helping him, I will gladly 
do so. I know what it is to work without 
a Union. 

B. Manning, 
Houston, Texas. 
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THE COURT JESTER—kk* 


The incomparable Danny Kaye in “The Court Jester” once 
again proves himself to be the most versatile comedian in 
Hollywood. This burlesque on recent movies about knighthood, 
provided for the master by his able writers-producers-directors, 

Norman Panama and Melvin Frank, is the 
perfect opportunity for Kaye to be his usual 

hilariously funny self. 
j In the true Walter Scott tradition, the 
plot is complex and you might find yourself 
} getting a little bored with it all, if not for 
# the antics of the star throughout the film. 
The story tells of King Roderick, who has 
seized power by foul methods but is unaware 
that the infant king (with a royal birthmark 
on his rump) still lives. The infant’s loyal 
, subjects have banded in the forest and have 
Dann a plan to restore him to the throne. But first 
» mae they must get a spy into the castle! This is 
where Danny Kaye, playing a very timorous fellow, accidentally 
gets the job. He pretends to be the new court jester and from 
the first is innocently trapped into various court intrigues. The 
Princess wants to marry him, Sir Ravenhurst wants him to 
eliminate three ambitious lords and the king wants him dead. 

But, of course, all ends well. 

In every sense Danny Kaye is the court jester, with a few 
more personalities thrown in. He goes from being a comic to 
a cowardly simpleton to a swashbuckling hero with the grace 
and ease of a ballet dancer. And his song and dance routines 
are executed in the same way. All other members in the cast 
seem to have caught the mood from Kaye and add their talents 
very deftly to this lavish Technicolor and Vistavision comedy. 
Needless to say, this reviewer is an avid Danny Kaye fan. But 
if you’re not, you will be after seeing The Court Jester. 

—ROSEMARIE DaSILVA 


CAROUSEL—xx* 


The new Rodgers and Hammerstein extravaganza has re- 
ceived such rave reviews in most other publications that this 
is in the nature of a “minority report”. Carousel has Cinema- 
Scope 55, a new and improved color process reminiscent of 
3-D without the distortion; several fine 
songs, such as “If I Loved You”, “You'll 
Never Walk Alone”, “June Is Bustin’ Out 
All Over”, and “Soliloquy”; some tender :- 
moments involving the two stars, Gordon | 
MacRae and Shirley Jones; and one or two f 
attractive dance sequences. But we felt the | * 
story line, based on Molnar’s “Liliom”, was : 
kind of thin for all the time it took up. 


MacRae plays Billy Bigelow, the swag- | 
gering carousel barker who falls for the shy, 
sweet Julie (Miss Jones), but cannot escape 
from his life of dissipation—and in the end 
meets a violent death. The opening scenes 
find Billy Bigelow in heaven, with Gene Lockhart as the sym- 


pathetic starkeeper, this being a device by which Billy tells his 
story in flashback fashion. We found the device added nothing 
to the movie. 

This minority report should add that Carousel is certainly 
an eye-catching spectacle, with its new color device presenting 
brilliant views of the Maine coastline. The Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein songs are generally top drawer, and the occasional 
dances good. We felt there should have been more of them, 
and less concentration on a weak story. 

—BERNARD STEPHENS 


Shirley Jones 


RECORD MOVIE RATING 
kkk xk xx 


Golden Demon 


Hill 24 Doesn’t 
Answer 


The Man With The 
Golden Arm 


Umberto D 
Oklahoma 
Guys and Dolls 
Picnic 


Carousel 

The Court Jester 
V’ll Cry Tomorrow 
The Rose Tattoo 


The Prisoner 
The Lady Killer 


Kismet 
T 
Tam ACamern "Goodman Story 


Diabolique > 
The Lone Ranger 


Helen of Troy 
Forever Darling 


The Second 
Greatest Sex 


Bottom of the Bottle 
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World in My Corner 
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A Dept. Store Boss Goes to Washington 





Sen. Goldwater: GOP's Anti-Labor Expert 


By MAX STEINBOCK 


When it comes to wrapping shoddy merchan- 
dise to make it more saleable, a slick retailer is 
a handy man to have around. The Republican 
Party is fortunate in having such a man. What’s 
more, the GOP has him right in the United 
States Senate, which he uses as a salesroom to 
peddle a threadbare, reactionary line of goods 
that dates from McKinley’s day. 


Sen. Barry Goldwater is his name, and he’s 
got a special mission: to carry on the GOP’s nev- 
er-ending fight against labor. He is opposed to 
minimum wage legislation, and gets violent at 
the idea of coverage for retail employees. 


Last December, when most Americans were 
hailing the merger of the AFL and CIO as good 
for labor and good for the nation, Goldwater 
complained that the merger was a plot to enable 
labor leaders to take over the Democratic Party. 
Funds raised by labor for political education, he 
charged, were to be used as a “slush fund” to in- 
fluence the elections this year. 


A month later, Goldwater and an equally re- 
actionary ally, Sen. Curtis of Nebraska, intro- 
duced a bill that would make political action by 
unions a criminal offense. Even if a union gave 
indirect help to a candidate—for example, by 
using the union paper to endorse him, or by in- 
viting him to speak at a union meeting—that 
would be a criminal violation too. And the can- 
didate who received such indirect help could be 
sent to jail too! 


That’s not all. The Curtis-Goldwater bill 
would prohibit the union shop or other union 
security provisions where a local, or its interna- 
tional union, supports the AFL-CIO political ed- 
ucation campaign. Thus the bill would automat- 
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ically wipe out practically every union security 
clause in the country. 


As if this were not enough, the Senator 
Goldwater’s bill would permit any individual to 
double his personal contribution to a candidate 
—from $5,000 per candidate to $10,000 per can- 
didate. Thus, the rich and powerful could exert 
even more political influence than they already 
do—while unions would be kept out of politics 
altogether, pending the day when they could be 
legislated completely out of existence by Gold- 
water and his cohorts. 


“Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed?” 
Shakespeare once asked. And we might well ask 
upon what poison Goldwater has fed that he 
must spew it forth against the organized work- 
ers of this country? His home state of Arizona 
can scarcely be considered a union stronghold. 
Goldwater himself is one of the owners of a non- 
union department store chain. 


State labor laws in Arizona are just about 
everything that a department store owner would 
wish for. The state minimum wage for the retail 
industry is 55 cents an hour, or $26.40 for a 48- 
hour week, and new employees hired as “learn- 
ers” can be paid as little as 50 cents an hour for 
the first six months, and 521% cents for the next 
six months. There are no provisions for over- 
time pay no matter how many hours are worked 
in a day. 


It’s no wonder that the Goldwater stores in 
Phoenix, Scottsdale and Prescott, and the firm’s 
winter specialty shop in the Biltmore Hotel near 
Phoenix, show a handsome profit. Since the 
company’s stock is held entirely by the Gold- 
water family and two other corporation officers, 
not too much is known about its finances. It’s on 
the record, though, that the firm’s stock earned 


a fat dividend of $26.98 a share in 1954, and even’ 


a fatter $35 per share in 1955. But no one outside 
the corporation knows the amount of salaries 
paid to officers of the firm. 


The same air of secrecy surrounds the wages 
of employees and minor executives. The policy 
of the company is that employees are not to tell 
anyone—even their co-workers—how much they 
earn. But it is reported that employees earn an 
average of $35 a week, little more than the piti- 
fully low state minimum. There is supposed to 
be a five-day workweek, but employees are “al- 
lowed” to work six days. In practice, most of 
them work the six days. 


The Goldwater company is liberal with only 
two things: titles, which cost nothing, and par- 
ties for employees, which cost little. Even top 
employees such as buyers, it is reported, earn 
a maximum of $60 a week. There is a quota 
system in the Goldwater stores to create dif- 
ferences among the employees, especially in 
the atmosphere of secrecy in which it operates, 


Meanwhile, the owner of the stores, the Hon- 
orable Barry Goldwater, is in Washington telling 
his fellow senators that extending federal min- 
imum wage coverage to employees of retail 
stores would be creeping socialism, government 
interference, a threat to the American way of 
life, and a blow at the foundations of the Con- 
stitution. 


Yes, this is the man who thinks that a candi- 
date supported by labor will be dictated to and 
dominated by the unions, and thus unable to 
devote himself wholeheartedly to the general 
welfare. 


Sen. Goldwater evidently believes that a de- 
partment store owner who opposes a $1 mini- 
mum wage in the Senate is a public benefactor 
—and that: its only coincidental that he’s pro- 
tecting his own profits at the same time. 
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On the set of The Phil Silvers Show, the man 

himself as M/Sgt. Ernie Bilko, gives RWDSU 

Record the once-over in break between scenes 
at dress rehearsal of his TV program. 





By ROBERT DOBBS 
Photos by Roland Willoughby 


In the language of burlesque, a comedian is a banana. Show business 
being what it is, a more accurate description would be hard to find, for with 
very few exceptions, a comedian, like a banana, keeps his fine flavor for 
only a brief time. Phil Silvers is of these exceptions. He’s been a top ban- 
ana for a long time, having started in burlesque as third banana at once- 
famous Minsky’s in New York—and worked his way up the stem and over 
the years to the top. 


With many films and a couple of Broadway musical hits behind him, the man 
with the smile full of teeth, big round eyeglasses, incredibly rapid wit and shiny bald 
head is currently hitting the top of the TV ratings with a show in which he cavorts 
through Army rules and procedures in a way dear to the heart of every ex-GI. As 
Master Sgt. Ernie Bilko, Silvers is the con man extraordinary with a heart of gold. 


But even this popular format can wear thin from too much use, and Phil Silvers 
knows it. He aims to stay top banana—in this case at the top of the TY ratin’s— 
and he’s got a way of doing it. How? “I think maybe one of these days Bilko is going 
to get out of the Army,” he said. “This is the only way I know to wear tne iV jinx 
which drains a comedian and his material right out of existence: you change the 
situation, but always keep it in the realm of reality.” 


One of the most important lessons Phil Silvers learned in the school of burlesque 
was that of union organization. With some pride he told of the formation of the 
Burlesque Artists Association during the early thirties. “We were meeting in back 
alleys and hallways when we first organized because the show owners would have 
come down on us and broken it up if they found out. And we organized good and 
strong—stronger than any of the other actors’ unions because we were a smaller, 
tighter group, our wage scale was lower than other theatrical workers, and we knew 
a union was the only answer.” 


Phil Helped Work Up Demands for Burlesque Union Contract 


Silvers said he was not one of the leaders, although he was in at the beginning. 
“We left the leadership to the older guys, who had more experience and could get 
the owners’ respect. But I helped work out the things we wanted to ask for in the 
contract. Of course,” he said a little sadly, “there’s nothing left of the organization 
now. How could there be? There’s no industry.” Phil, like most showpeople, is a 
member of various theatrical unions. Among them are the American Guild of Variety 
Artists, American Federation of Television and Radio Artists, Actors Equity, and the 
Screen Actors Guild. 


The show biz bug is the only ambition Phil Silvers ever remembers having. It’s 
somewhat unusual, since he knows of no one else in his family who ever had a 
thought about the business. “It started with me about thirty years ago at the age 
of 9, in Brownsville, Brooklyn. I played amateur nights in the local theatres and they 
threw pennies at me.” 


His talents bring in quite a bit more now, and proof that he earns his pay was 
plentiful throughout the interview. It was during the first rehearsal for a Bilko 
program, and Silvers was in the midst not only of learning the script, but of doing 
scenes at the same time. It was an all-day rehearsal, going over the scenes again and 
again under the capable hands of Nat Hiken, creator, writer and director of the 
Sgt. Bilko show. Every now and then, Silvers, “like any comedian worth his salt,” 
as he later said, would indicate better positioning of the cast or suggest that this 
prop should stand that way because it was all wrong for the gag the other way. 


He talked to us in takes of no more than a minute between scene changes, and 


each time was able to returri from the hectic business of putting together a half- 
hour comedy program to the business of telling a reporter of his life and work. 


In answer to a question on whether or not he has any yearnings to do Hamlet 
or other classics, he threw his hands in the air, rattling the script he held, and said, 
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“Whaddaya expect—philosophy from me at a time like this?” But then he recov- 
ered and said firmly, “No. What I do is more intense. Comedy is the toughest thing 
to project over a period of time. It’s tougher to get laughs throughout an act than 
it is to keep an audience’s attention with a dramatic bit.” He broke off suddenly, 
ran over to the group of actors rehearsing around a little prop table, and did the bit 
called for. Then he came back to the sidelines to continue the interview. 


How do you get people to laugh, he was asked. “The general approach I use, on 
this show in particular, is to knock down authority. This appeals to practically every- 
body, because people have to face authority on their jobs and everywhere in their 
lives. I play the wise guy—the kind of guy you see in every neighborhood who gets 
along on his wits and doesn’t worry too much about the rules. And this stuff is funny 
to most people as long as you don’t hurt women and children.” 


Bilko’s Army Gets Approval of U. S. Army, Says Phil 


Silvers says the Army loves the Bilko show and he went so far as to claim “en- 
listments have trebled.” But then he retreated a little, saying, “Well, that’s what 
they tell me, anyhow.” 


On filmed TV as against live shows, the veteran comic said he believed the 
filmed program was more practical. “You're not fighting a time clock all the time 
with a filmed show. But we know filmed shows have drawbacks too, and we try to 
make up for them by being as informal as we can, even leaving in some of the mis- 
takes. And we shoot the show in front of a live audience.” He pointed out that these 
techniques help to avoid the “canned” feeling viewers get from many filmed programs. 


There’s general agreement that Phil Silvers is one of the greatest of ad libbers. 
His own favorite ad lib is-one he got off recently at a dinner given for Pres. Eisen- 
hower by the Cabinet at which a number of Senators and Supreme Court justices were 
present. Phil was to perform at the affair, and he felt a little nervous with so impres- 
sive an audience before him. 


“I stepped into the middle of the room, surrounded by all these dignified and im- 
pet Enon oe President, senators, the Supreme Court justices, the cabinet mem- 
I just stood there looking around at all of them for the longest 20 seconds 

of my life. And then I said, ‘My God, who’s minding the store’?” 
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Director’s-eye view shows 
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Phil Silvers goes through first rehearsal with cast to learnscript, work out bits and scenes. Actor George Matthews, 
shown with stick at right, portrays tough drill sergeant dubbed ‘The Beast’ by Bilko’s boys. 
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“Why, colonel, you know I wouldn’t do such a thing!” 
Silvers, as quick-witted Bilko, always accompanies 
a statement like this with eyes rolled heavenwaréd. 


Top banana Silvers and ‘Record’ Ass’t. Editor Bob Dobbs are shown in one of the quick takes between scenes, dur- 
ing which interview was given. At left is Bebby Berse, once of Broadway but new an RWDSU member, who arranged 
exclusive Record interview. 
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By SiDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Higher-income taxpayers can employ ex- 
perts who find for them all possible loopholes, 
or, as the high-priced tax counselors prefer to 
say, “alternatives”. A wage-earner can’t afford 
this kind of assistance. Often he is fatalistic 
about his income tax anyway: It’s already been 
withheld from his pay; he thinks he hasn’t the 
knowledge to cope with the mystifying rules 
and the complicated long-form return, and so 
he simply sends in the short form which auto- 
matically gives him a ten percent allowance for 
deductions. Result is, not only do many mod- 
erate-income families pay more tax than they 
need to, but a larger part of the nation’s tax 
load is shifted on to them. In reality, working 
people often pay a greater share of the taxes 
than the tax laws theoretically envision they 
should. 


Sydney Prerau, director of the J. K. Lasser 
Tax Institute which produces the well-known 
tax book, “Your Income Tax’”’, is one expert with 
a good deal of sympathy for the tax problems of 
wage earners. In an interview with this de- 
partment, he confirmed that in his experience 
too, many working people lose out on potential 
tax savings through lack of knowledge of the 
laws. He particularly has observed that many 
moderate-income homeowners tend to cheat 
themselves by the use of the short form, be- 
cause they could take sizable deductions for 
property taxes and mortgage interest if they 
used the long form. Another group that often 
fails to take advantage of all their deductions 
are moderate-income church members who in 
some cases contribute heavily to their churches. 
Many wage-earners also overlook the full poten- 
tialities of the medical-expense deduction, 
Prerau notes. 


Here are some important tips—although by 
no means a full list of potential tax savers— 
that you should keep in mind when you make 
out your return, due by April 15. 


@ GET ALL EXEMPTIONS: Whether you use 
the short or long-form return, be sure to take all your 
dependency exemptions. You can’t claim anyone as a 
dependent who has $600 or more tazable income of 
his own for the year (except children under 19 or 


still in school). But many types of income are non- 
taxable, including Social Security, Railroad Retire- 
ment, state assistance, benefits paid vets and their 
families, accident and sickness benefits, insurance 
proceeds and unemployment insurance. Annuities and 
employer pensions are partly tax free. Thus a de- 
pendent may have over $600 of income and still qualify 
as an exemption on your return, as long as you do 
provide more than half his or her support. In measur- 
ing the amount of support you provide, count not only 
board but medical and other living expenses. 


Prerau reports that many people are still confused 
about the recently-enacted multiple-support provision. 
If several people support a close relative but none con- 
tributes more than half his support, they can agree 
to let one take the exemption, and alternate as they 
want. The person who does claim the exemption must 
have contributed at least ten percent of the support, 
and the entire group, more than 50 percent. The others 
must sign a statement on a special form No. 2120 that 
they will not claim the same dependent. 


In the case of children under 19 or still in school 
who have part-time or summer jobs, the parent can 
claim the dependency exemption even though the child 
files a return on which he takes an exemption for him- 
self. A youngster or student who had a part-time or 
summer job from which tax was withheld should be 
sure to file a return to get his refund. 


You are permitted the full $600 exemption even if 
the dependent lived only part of the year, or was born 
even on the last day. 


@ SICK-PAY EXCLUSION: One of the best tax 
savers now available to working folks, but which Prerau 
finds is still confusing to many people, is the sick-pay 
exclusion. The pay you receive during the first week 
of an illness is taxable. But after that, you can sub- 
tract from your taxable income up to $100 a week of 
pay received while sick. Or, if you were hospitalized at 
least one day, or your illness was due to an injury even 
if not on the job, you can subtract up to $100 of pay 
received during the first week too. You can subtract 
the “sick pay” from your taxable income even if you 
don’t itemize other deductions. 


Payments from workmen’s compensation, sickness 
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Homemaker» Breakfast Rates More Attention 


By NANCY PRATT 


In nany homes, breakfast consisis of a cup 
of coffee and piece of toast, gulped down hastily 
before dashing off to work or school. 

Yet it’s generally been about 12 hours since 
dinner the night before. Breakfast deserves 
more attention than this, not only to make up 
for this long period without food, but also to 
supply enough energy to start the day’s work 
and continue through the morning at full ef- 
fectiveness. 

A recent survey of high school students 
showed that 70 percent of the girls and 60 per- 
cent of the boys ate breakfasts that rated in- 
adequate from a nutrition standpoint. 

Furthermore, these teen-agers who had 
skimpy breakfasts didn’t make up later in the 
day for food they missed in the morning. Their 
overall diet—and healthful growth—suffered 
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from the lack of attention to the morning meal. 


Very often breakfast is skipped over just to 
save a few minutes—to squeeze in a little extra 
sleep or to rush off to work and school on time. 
Actually you can prepare an adequate breakfast 
in almost the same amount of time it takes to 
boil water for coffee. The secret is to take care 
of the fussy time-consuming tasks the night 
before. 


Set the table and lay out cooking utensils 
such as the frying pan and egg turner. You can 
prepare fruit juice and even measure out coffee 
beforehand too. This way all you have to do in 
the morning is to take things out of the re- 
fr'gerator. 

Sometimes youngsters skip breakfast be- 
cause the typical breakfast foods like eggs and 
cereal don’t appeal to them. You can help make 
these foods more attractive by changing the way 
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insurance or damages you recover for injury are com- 
pletely tax exempt and should not be inoluded in your 
taxable income. 


@ PERMISSIBLE LONG-FORM DEDUCTIONS: 
If you find that your potential deductions do add up 
to ten percent of your taxable income, and you adopt 


the long form return, here are important tax savers: 
Property damages you can deduct include any sudden 
and unexpected damage to your home, car, boat or 
other property for which you weren’t reimbursed, such 
as damage from collision, hurricane and other storms, 
water pipes or car freezing up; shrubbery damaged by 
ice or wind; water damage to retaining walls or to your 
home from storms or burst pipes; damage caused by 
heater and boiler explosions and other natural forces. 


@ CONTRIBUTIONS you can deduct include not 
only cash given to charities, non-profit institutions 
and churches, but also the fair market value of goods 
or food donated, and children’s contributions to 
church and Sunday school; interest payments you can 
deduct include not only mortgage interest but interest 
on loans or carrying charges on time payments; de- 
ductible work expenses include cost of work uniforms 
which are required for your job and aren’t suitable for 
ordinary wear, safety shoes and other safety equip- 
ment, tools and technical literature, union dues and 
assessments, travel expenses if required by your work 
(but not commuting expense); other taxes which are 
deductible from Federal income tax include property 
taxes, state and city income taxes, state gas tax, local 
and state sales and “use” taxes, poll taxes, auto and 
driver’s license fees, city amusement taxes, occupa- 
tional license fees; child-care deduction can be taken 
by working women (whether wives or widows) and 
widowers, whether for care of children in your home 
or outside while you are at work, and even if you pay @ 
close relative but not if you claim the relative as a 
dependent. 


@ MEDICAL EXPENSES you can deduct include 
not only doctor, dentist, hospital and nurses’ bills but 
all medicines including home remedies, vitamin and 
other dietary supplements prescribed by a doctor, fares 
or car expenses to get medical treatment, premiums 
paid for health insurance including any withheld from 
your pay, medical appliances such as glasses, trusses, 
arch supports, therapeutic heating devices such as 
lamp or pad, etc. 


Child-care expenses and medical expenses are not 
automatically deductible, however. Be sure to read the 
instructions carefully. 
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in which you serve them. If a child doesn’t like 
egg white or egg yolk, beat eggs up as scrambled 
eggs or mix them up with milk in an e gg nog. 
Hot cereal can be made more palatable by mix- 
ing in brown sugar, raisins, butter, or honey. 


Different types of fruit can also help vary 
breakfast menus. Orange juice isn’t the only 
fruit juice on the market. There are not only 
tomato and grapefruit juice, but also such oce 
casional alternatives such as cranberry or apple 
Juice. A baked apple goes well with cereals. 

One woman whose family likes grapefruit 
keeps them liking it by varying the way she 
serves it. Quarters one day, juice another, sec- 
tioned halves another, and even broiled grape- 
fruit. To make broiled grapefruit, simply put a 


few dabs of sugar on the grapefruit and pop it 
under the broiler until it’s slightly browned. 
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Steve Allen Selects 


Finalists in Record 
Beauty Contest 


Television star Steve Allen, a rece 
ognized expert on feminine pulchri- 
tude, spent the better part of one re- 
cent evening selecting finalists in The 
Record’s ‘Union Queen’ contest. 


In the photos at left, Steve gives 
careful consideration to the entries 
sent in by aspirants for the title. In 
the center photo, his producer, Wil- 
liam Harbach, lends a helping hand, 
while Steve’s secretary, in the back- 
ground, tabulates the order of pref- 
erence. Meanwhile, the rehearsal of 
Steve’s show, “Tonight”, came to a 
standstill, while the star concentrated 
on narrowing down the many beauti- 
ful entrants to five contenders for 
the title. 


But Steve did it! Five lovely 
RWDSU members have been selected, 
and their pictures will appear in the 
next issue of The Record, dated March 
18. With the photos of the five finale 
ists, a ballot will be printed, and 
every member of the RWDSU can fill 
one out and mail it in. The girl get- 
ting the most votes wins the title of 
‘Union Queen’—and a lot of wonder- 
ful prizes too. And there will be con- 
solation prizes for the four runners- 
up as well. 


Remember to watch for photos of 
the finalists and cast your ballot for 
your favorite. 





